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Campaigning for the presidency in 2008, Barack 
Obama pledged to help states implement taxpayer- 
funded universal preschool — preschool for all.^ The 
President’s early education plan, for which he has 
advocated spending up to $10 billion annually in fed- 
eral expenditures, encourages states to provide pre- 
school for every child.^ As President, Obama 
reinforced his commitment to early education when 
he signed the American Recovery and Reinvestment 
Act of 2009, which provided $5 billion in funding for 
early childhood programs.^ Furthermore, the Presi- 
dent’s Early Learning Challenge Grant program 
pledges additional support for early education initia- 
tives, with the ultimate goal of supporting states’ 
efforts to implement universal preschool for all three- 
and four-year-old children in the country, regardless 
of family income."^ 

With the support of President Obama, the 111th 
Congress will likely consider proposals to expand fed- 
eral subsidies for early childhood programs. Four 
such proposals aim to establish taxpayer-funded uni- 
versal preschool. 

The Providing Resources Early for Kids Act of 2009 
(PRE-K Act), Ei.R. 702, introduced by Representative 
Mazie Hirono (D-HI), provides federal grants to states 
to improve and expand taxpayer-funded preschool 
programs. The bill stipulates that in order to receive 
funding, state preschool programs must use curricula 
aligned with early learning standards, implement best 
practices for student-teacher ratios, and be in opera- 
tion for the full academic year. Teachers must hold at 
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Talking Points 

• For more than a decade, Georgia and Okla- 
homa have offered all four-year-old children 
the option to attend state-funded preschool. 
As Congress considers expanding federal 
programs for early childhood education. 
Members should consider the experience of 
the two states that have offered the most 
extensive universal preschool programs. 

• Despite considerable taxpayer investments 
for universal preschool in Georgia and Okla- 
homa, neither state has experienced signifi- 
cant improvement in students' academic 
achievement. 

• While proponents of universal preschool 
often cite the findings of small, high interven- 
tion preschool programs, it is unlikely that 
any large-scale implementation of universal 
preschool could mimic their conditions and 
would thus fail to produce the results prom- 
ised by proponents. 

• Eighty percent of children in preschool attend 
early education programs run by private pro- 
viders. Federal provision of early education 
would likely displace private providers or bur- 
den them with heavy regulation. 
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least an associate’s degree in early childhood educa- 
tion and obtain a bachelor’s degree in early child- 
hood education after five years of receiving such a 
grant. The PRE-K Act authorizes $4 billion in fed- 
eral funds from 2010 to 2014.^ 

The Prepare All Kids Act of 2009 (H.R. 2184), 
introduced by Representative Carolyn Maloney 
(D-NY) and referred to the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, gives federal grants to states 
in order to provide preschool for at least one year 
before kindergarten for three- to five -year-old chil- 
dren. Like the PRE-K Act, H.R. 2184 requires 
aligned curriculum and maintenance of lo'w stu- 
dent-teacher ratios, not to exceed 10; 1. Teachers 
must hold or be working toward a bachelor’s degree 
with a specialization in early childhood education.^ 

Senator Patty Murray (D-WA) has introduced 
S. 240 — the Ready to Learn Act — with the goal of 
enrolling four-year-old children in full-day pre- 
kindergarten. Like the PRE-K Act, the Ready to 
Learn Act requires teachers to hold a baccalaureate 
degree, stipulates that curricula be aligned with 
state standards, and mandates student-teacher 
ratios of no more than 10 to 1.^ The bill, referred to 
the Senate Committee on Health, Education, Labor, 
and Pensions, provides matching grants to states to 
establish full-day voluntary pre-kindergarten for all 
four-year-old children.^ 

Linally S. 206 — the Early Education Act of 
2009 — ^was introduced by Senator Barbara Boxer 



(D-CA) and would award matching grants to states 
to implement half-day pre-kindergarten programs. 
The programs, which would operate five days per 
week, would be universal in nature and would 
require teacher licensure or certification.^ The bill 
has also been referred to the Senate Committee on 
Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions. 

Both the President’s plan and plans by Members 
of Congress to introduce universal preschool are 
premised on a belief that such measures will 
improve education. As Congress considers expand- 
ing federal programs for early childhood education 
in order to encourage states to implement universal 
preschool, policymakers should examine the evi- 
dence on academic achievement from existing uni- 
versal preschool programs. 

Background on Universal Preschool 

Proponents of universal preschool contend that 
offering all students the opportunity to attend pub- 
licly funded preschool programs would result in 
lasting improvement in students’ test scores and 
long-term economic and societal benefits, such as 
reduced dependence on government programs. 

Alleged Academic Benefits. A primary argu- 
ment made in favor of universal preschool is that it 
will allow young children to enter kindergarten bet- 
ter prepared to learn, bolstering subsequent aca- 
demic achievement.^'^ Proponents stress that early 
education creates a strong foundation for reading^^ 
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and supports cognitive and social development. 
Universal preschool advocacy groups contend that 
attending preschool increases the likelihood of 
earning a high school degree and reduces the likeli- 
hood of repeating a grade or being placed in a spe- 
cial education class. ^ 

Theoretical Economic Benefits. Supporters also 
claim that increasing access to government-funded 
preschool will yield long-term economic benefits. 
President Obama has argued that $1 spent on pre- 
school can yield $10 in long-term economic benefits 
by reducing crime and reliance on welfare, while 
boosting graduation and employment rates. Repre- 
sentative George Miller (D-CA), chairman of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, went even 
further, claiming the economic benefits to society rep- 
resent up to a 17:1 return on investment,^"*’ and stat- 
ing that “few issues are more critical to the future 
prosperity of our country.”*^^ Senator Charles 
Schumer (D-NY) estimated the implementation of 
universal preschool would result in a 3.5 percent 
increase in gross domestic product. 

Purported Social Benefits. In addition to the 
claimed academic and economic benefits, preschool 
advocates predict that offering universal preschool 
will yield other societal benefits, such as increased 
family stability.*-^ Senator Schumer suggested that 
universal preschool will result in a reduction in teen 
pregnancy, smoking, and unemployment.^^ 



Examining the Evidence 
on Universai Preschooi 

How do supporters of universal preschool sup- 
port their extraordinary claims? Generally, pre- 
school advocates point to empirical evidence of 
small-scale preschool programs. However, a closer 
look at these studies casts doubt on the promised 
long-term benefits from government-sponsored 
preschool. Moreover, universal preschool advocates 
choose to ignore more relevant evidence, such as 
the experience of states that have offered universal 
preschool for a substantial period of time. 

Three studies of small-scale preschool pro- 
grams — the Perry Preschool Project, the Chicago 
Child-Parent Centers Program, and the Abecedar- 
ian Preschool Project — provide the basis for many 
of the benefits claimed by advocates. 

The Perry Preschool Project began in 1962 in 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, with a sample of 123 low- 
income, “at-risk” children. Fifty-eight of those chil- 
dren participated in the treatment group, with the 
remaining children receiving no preschool instruc- 
tion. The children, deemed at risk of “retarded 
intellectual functioning and eventual school fail- 
ure,”*"^ received structured classroom instruction 
and weekly home visits, and their parents attended 
monthly group meetings with teachers. In 2007 
dollars, per-pupil program costs exceeded $1 1,000 
per year.^*- 
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The Perry program — one of the most frequently 
cited studies by universal preschool proponents — 
claims a $7.16 return on investment. The pro- 
gram follo'wed up with the children through age 40 
and found that participants were more likely to be 
employed, to have graduated from high school, and 
to earn more than students who did not attend the 
program. Perry participants were also less likely to 
have been arrested five or more times by age 40.^^ 
Proponents state that the Perry Project better pre- 
pared participants for kindergarten and increased 

their achievement in certain educational and social 
24 

assessments. 

But the limited sample size, concentration of 
low-income participants, and the home-visitation 
component limit the usefulness of the Perry Project 
findings in the preschool debate. The inability of 
other programs to duplicate the impressive results 
of the Perry Project suggests it would be difficult to 
replicate the program in the future. 

Some scholars are cautious in their interpretation 
of the effects of Perry, noting these models are of 
“questionable value” in the debate over whether 
government should create universal preschool pro- 
grams. Education researchers Lisa Snell of the 
Reason Foundation and Darcy Olsen of the Goldwater 
Institute reviewed the preschool studies and found 



that the Perry study “differed significantly from reg- 
ular preschool programs or what we could expect to 
see in most universal preschool proposals. The fact 
that no other preschool program has ever produced 
results akin to Perry may be testament to that.”^^ 

The Chicago Child-Parent Centers Program, 
another study frequently cited by universal pre- 
school advocates, produced positive academic, 
social, and emotional results for enrolled children. 
But the program suffers from the same likely limits 
to scalability as the Perry Project. The Chicago pro- 
gram worked with 989 disadvantaged children and 
included thorough family interaction, health ser- 
vices, parent-resource rooms, and community out- 
reach activities.^® The Chicago program also 
included speech therapy and meal services. 

Similarly, the Abecedarian Preschool Project, 
conducted between 1972 and 1977, was an inten- 
sive program including free medical care and social 
services for the 111 children involved.®® Children 
received an individualized plan of educational 
activities, and social and emotional support. Chil- 
dren participating in the Abecedarian preschool 
program benefited academically and socially.®^ 

While supporters of universal preschool focus on 
the benefits of the small-scale preschool studies, 
empirical evidence from other preschool programs 
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has indicated that the potential benefits of universal 
preschool may be overstated. In fact, researchers 
studying empirical evidence from preschool pro- 
grams have reported that “fade-out” is a common 
problem, -with academic benefits dissipating by the 
third grade. Students enrolled in programs such 
as Head Start often experience fade-out.^^ 

In addition to the cautionary research on fade- 
out, researchers also point to certain negative 
behavioral effects resulting from preschool atten- 
dance, including a negative impact on classroom 
behavior and elevated expulsion rates in pre-kin- 
dergarten.^"^ In fact, preschoolers in state-funded 
programs are expelled at three times the rate of K- 
12 students nationally, with those children enrolled 
in full-day programs being more likely to be 
expelled than children in half-day programs. 

A study by researchers at Stanford University and 
the University of California showed negative social- 
ization in the areas of externalizing behaviors, inter- 
personal skills, and self-control as a result of even 
short periods of time spent in preschool centers. 
Increased expulsion rates and negative behavioral 
outcomes among preschool children have been 
linked to teacher depression and job stress. More 
time spent in preschool settings and less time spent 
in the care of parents could contribute to the nega- 
tive behavioral effects and increased expulsion rates. 

Researchers also note that the academic benefits 
of preschool are greatest among children from low- 
income families. Researchers at the RAND Corpora- 



tion found only one quasi-experimental study 
focusing on the benefits of preschool to children 
from non-disadvantaged families over the long- 
term and concluded that “children participating in 
preschools not targeted to disadvantaged children 
were no better off in terms of high school or college 
completion, earnings, or criminal justice system 
involvement than those not going to any pre- 
school.”^^ The study suggests that for middle- and 
upper-income children, preschool had few, if, any 
long-term benefits. 

While proponents of universal preschool readily 
cite the findings of the Perry Preschool Project, the 
Chicago Child-Parent Centers Program, and the 
Abecedarian Preschool Project, it is unlikely that 
any large-scale implementation of universal pre- 
school could mimic the conditions under which 
these programs took place, and would thus fail to 
produce the results predicted by proponents. 
Instead, in evaluating federal universal preschool 
proposals, policymakers should consider whether 
states that offer universal preschool have experi- 
enced real improvement in academic achievement. 
Georgia and Oklahoma — the two states that have 
offered the most extensive universal preschool pro- 
grams — provide informative case studies. 

Georgia and Oklahoma: Universal 
Preschool for More than a Decade 

As Congress considers whether the federal gov- 
ernment should encourage states to offer universal 
preschool, policymakers should examine the expe- 
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rience of states that have offered universal preschool 
for more than a decade. 

Universal Preschool in Georgia. Since 1993, 
the state of Georgia has offered all four-year-old 
children the opportunity to enroll in government- 
funded preschool programs. Since that time, more 
than 860,000 children have been served by Geor- 
gia’s universal preschool program, and more than 
one million are expected to have been served by the 
fall of 2009.’^'^ During the 2008 school year, more 
than 76,000 children enrolled in the state preschool 
program."*'^ Georgia invests heavily in early child- 
hood education, spending over $325 million in 
2008. Per-pupil spending on early education 
exceeded $4,200 per student. In 2008, more than 
53 percent of four-year-old children were served by 
government-funded preschool. 

In Georgia, preschool programs take place in 
numerous locations, such as public schools, private 
centers, and faith-based centers without religious 
content, but each provider must obtain approval 
from the Department of Early Care and Learning to 
participate. While parents may choose between 
providers, state funding goes directly to providers, 
not to parents. Children may attend a program for 
6.5 hours per day tuition-free, at one of more than 
1,600 providers. 

Universal Preschool in Oklahoma. Since 
1998, Oklahoma has offered all four-year-old chil- 
dren the opportunity to attend state-funded pre- 
school. During the 2007-2008 school year, more 



than 35,000 children enrolled in either full-day or 
half-day preschool programs, and more than 70 
percent of four-year-olds in Oklahoma are enrolled 
in state-funded public preschool."*’^ Oklahoma 
spent more than $ 139 million on early education in 
2008, and per-pupil preschool spending exceeded 
$7,400 per student.’^' 



In Oklahoma, 97 percent of districts offer pro- 
grams, and 40 percent of public school districts col- 
laborate with an outside organization to provide 
preschool services. Sites collaborating with public 
schools include private schools, churches. Head 
Start, and other childcare providers."*’® Collabora- 
tion allows districts to maximize resources, such as 
space and equipment. 



More than a decade after offering students uni- 
versal preschool, neither Oklahoma nor Georgia has 
shovm impressive progress in students’ academic 
achievement, as measured by the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress. In fact, in Oklahoma, 
fourth-grade reading test scores have declined since 
1998 when the state first implemented universal 
preschool. (See Table 1.) 



The Empirical Evidence 

Academic Achievement in Georgia. There is 
little evidence that the state-funded universal pre- 
school program instituted in Georgia is providing 
lasting benefits to students, despite substantial 
financial investments. While research shows some 
gains for disadvantaged children, the positive 
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Comparison of State-Funded Preschool Programs in 
Georgia and Oklahoma 




GEORGIA 


OKLAHOMA 


Participation 


All four-year-old children are eligible to 
participate in Georgia’s state-funded preschool 
program. Five-year-old children are also able to 
enroll if they have not previously participated in 
the program. 


All four-year-old children are eligible to 
participate in Oklahoma’s state-funded pre-K 
program. 


Per-Pupil Cost 


$4,249 in 2008 


$7,484 in 2008 


Percentage of Students Served 


53 percent of all four-year-old children were 
served in 2008. 


7 1 percent of all four-year-old children were 
served in 2008. 


History 


What started in 1993 as a lottery-funded 
preschool program aimed at low-income 
children became a universal program in 1995. 


Created in 1980 as a pilot preschool program, 
and receiving statewide funding beginning 
in 1990, the Oklahoma preschool program 
became universal in 1998. School districts 
receive funding through the state school finance 
formula, and those that offer the program are 
compensated at the district’s per-pupil rate. 


Teaching Requirements 


In Georgia, preschool teachers must hold at 
least an associate’s degree and certification in 
early childhood education. 


Oklahoma requires preschool teachers to hold 
a bachelor’s degree with certification in early 
childhood education. 


Options for Choosing Providers 


Parents may choose between public or private 
providers, but funding is paid by the state to 
providers, not to the parents. 


Parents enroll their children in their assigned 
local school district’s preschool program, or may 
pay out-of-pocket to attend a private program. 


Sources: “Securing Access to Preschool Education,’’ Starting at 3, at http://www.stortingat3.org/stote_lows/StotelowGAdetoll.htm (March 3 1 , 2009); W. Steven 
Barnett, Dale J. Epstein, Allison H. Friedman, Judi Stevenson Boyd, and Jason T Hustedt,“The State of Preschool 2008,’’The National Institute for Early Education 
Research, Rutgers University, 2009, at http:// nieer.org/ yearbook/ org (May 1 2, 2009); GaryT Henry et o/., “Report of the Findings From the Georgia Early Ghildhood 
Study: 2001-04,’’ Georgia State University Andrew Young School of Policy Studies, at http://aysps.gsu.edu/pubiications/2005/EariyChiidhoodReport.pdf (March 27, 
2009); Sandy Garrett, “Oklahoma Early Ghildhood Programs: 2007 State Report,’’ Oklahoma State Department of Education, at http://sde.stote.ok.us/Progroms/ 
ECEduc/pdf/Report.pdf (March 3 1 , 2009); Henry M. Levin and Heather L. Schwartz, “Educational Vouchers for Universal Pre-School,’’ National Genter for the 
Study of Privatization in Education, Teachers Gollege, Golumbia University, October 2005, at http://focuity.smu.edu/miiiimet/ciosses/eco436i/reodings/quoiity%20ii/ 
ievin%20schwortz.pdf (April 22, 2009); conversation with Steve Huff, Regional Accreditation Officer; Oklahoma State Department of Education, April 24, 2009. 
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impact of preschool has been less pronounced 
among the rest of the population. Furthermore, 
research has shown that many of the positive aca- 
demic gains achieved though preschool dissipate by 
first grade. 

From 2001 to 2004, Georgia State University 
conducted a study of the effects of Georgia’s pre- 
kindergarten program on four-year-olds. While 
positive gains were reported for children enrolled in 
the state preschool program on overall math skills 



and letter and word recognition, many of these 
gains had dissipated by the end of first grade. 
Georgia preschoolers, who participated in the study 
from 2001 to 2004, were above the national norm 
in letter and word recognition upon preschool 
entry, but their scores declined by the end of first 
grade. While the study reported that children 
showed significant gains over the national norm in 
terms of problem-solving skills, the gains applied 
“to the entire sample, including students who did 
not attend a formal preschool. 
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The study also stated, “It is important to note 
that Georgia’s preschoolers, including those who 
had been enrolled in Georgia Pre-K, lost ground 
against the national norms between the end of kin- 
dergarten and the end of first grade on two mea- 
sures of language skills, although their scores 
remained well above those achieved at the begin- 
ning of preschool.”^^ Furthermore, the report 
notes, “by the end of first grade, children who did 
not attend preschool had skills similar to those of 
Georgia’s preschoolers.”^^ 

Academic Achievement in Oklahoma. A Geor- 
getown University study of the effect of state-funded 
universal preschool in Oklahoma on kindergarten 
readiness found positive effects on letter recognition 
and smaller positive effects on math and spelling 
capacity for children entering kindergarten who had 
participated in Oklahoma’s state-funded preschool 
program during the 2002-2003 school year.^^ The 
study, which looked at school readiness levels of 
children who had participated in the Oklahoma uni- 
versal preschool program, concluded that the expe- 
riences of these children paints a “promising path 
with considerable potential” for universal pre- 
school.^"*’ However, a prior evaluation of the state 
preschool program in Tulsa, Oklahoma, showed sta- 
tistically significant gains in language skills for black 
and Hispanic children, but not white children. 

Reading Achievement in 
Georgia and Oklahoma 

One measure that federal policymakers could con- 
sider in evaluating the success of the Georgia and 
Oklahoma universal preschool programs is students’ 
performance on the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress fourth-grade reading examination. 

The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), often referred to as the nation’s 



“report card,” provides a periodic assessment of ele- 
mentary and secondary students’ progress in vari- 
ous subjects, including math and reading. Reading 
scores on fourth-grade NAEP assessments provide 
an early picture of the possible impact of preschool 
programs on young children. Given the importance 
of reading as a foundation for learning in later years, 
fourth-grade reading test scores are a leading indi- 
cator for academic achievement. 

NAEP scores are influenced by many factors. 
However, if universal preschool yielded the kinds of 
meaningful, long-term benefits promised by sup- 
porters, it would likely be evident in NAEP fourth- 
grade reading scores. But in both Georgia and Okla- 
homa, these scores continue to trail the national 
average since the creation of universal preschool. 

The experiences in Georgia suggest that univer- 
sal preschool has not corresponded with dramatic 
improvement in students’ academic achievement. 
After years of universal preschool, fourth-graders in 
Georgia have seen only a seven-point overall gain in 
reading. By contrast, Elorida’s fourth-grade students 
achieved the greatest gains — 15 points between 
1992 and 2007. In 1992, a year before the Georgia 
Pre-K program was established, Georgia fourth- 
graders were three points below the national aver- 
age of 215. By 2007, fourth-grade reading scores 
had risen just 7 points to 219, still lagging behind 
the national average of 220. 

Georgia’s black fourth-graders continue to 
score well below their state’s average in reading. In 
2007, black fourth-graders averaged 205 in read- 
ing compared to the state average of 219 and the 
national average of 220. The achievement gap also 
persists. In 2007, white students had an average 
score 25 points higher than black students com- 
pared to an average score 28 points higher in 
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State-Funded Preschool Programs Fail to Boost Reading Test Scores 



State-funded preschool programs in Georgia and Oklahoma have yielded little or no improvement in fourth-grade 
reading scores when compared to the national average. Fourth-grade reading scores are a hrst indication of the effects 
of state-funded preschool. 



NAEP Reading Scores for Georgia and Oklahoma 
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1992. In 15 years, this achievement gap has seen 
only a 3 point decrease.^® 

In Oklahoma, scores have declined since the state 
began offering universal preschool in 1998. Okla- 
homa was the only state to see a significant score 
decrease on the NAEP fourth-grade reading assess- 
ment and is the only state to see its reading scores 
decline over the 15 years from 1992 though 2007 
out of all of the states that participated in the fourth- 
grade reading test in 1992.^^ 

Oklahoma’s black fourth-graders also continue 
to score well below their state’s average in reading. 
In 2007, black fourth-graders averaged 204 in 
reading compared to the state average of 217 and 
the national average of 220. Achievement gaps 



between certain demographics of students have 
been exacerbated. In 1992, the average score for 
Hispanic students in fourth-grade reading was only 
16 points lower than that of white students; by 
2007, the discrepancy had grown to 25 points.^® 
(See Chart 1.) 

Universal Preschool in Florida 

Georgia and Oklahoma are not the only states 
that offer universal preschool. Florida has also 
offered universal preschool to all four-year-olds in 
the state. The Voluntary Pre-kindergarten Program 
(VPK) was created by a 2002 voter initiative and 
was launched during the 2005-2006 school year. 
VPK provides two options for parents who enroll 
their children: 1) a five-hour daily summer program 
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and 2) a three-hour daily program during the regu- 
lar school year.^^ Sixty-one percent of Florida four- 
year-olds are enrolled in the program.®® Eighty-nine 
percent of those families choose to enroll their chil- 
dren in the school-year option, while the remaining 
11 percent choose the summer option.®^ 

During the 2007-2008 school year, more than 
130,000 children (61 percent) were served by the 
VPK program.®^ In Florida, families can choose to 
send a child to a pre-kindergarten program in public 
or private preschools, including faith-based schools, 
as well as in non-profit and for-profit early childcare 
centers. In 2007 and 2008, Florida spent more than 
$388 million on its early education program, allocat- 
ing approximately $2,500 per child. ®^ Funding for 
the program is secured through general state appro- 
priations at an equal per-pupil amount for all stu- 
dents regardless of whether a family decides to enroll 
a child ■with a public or private provider. ®"^ 

Since the program first began in the 2005-2006 
school year, too little time has passed for the stu- 
dents participating in the state’s pre-K program to 
pro’vide information on fourth-grade NAEP test 
scores, since the most recent exam was proctored in 
2007. But Florida ■will soon pro^vide a third case 
study on the effects of universal preschool, which 
■will equip policymakers ■with additional informa- 
tion on the utility of such an initiative. 

Other Reasons for Caution 

Unnecessary Subsidy for Middle Class and 
Wealthy Americans. Throughout the United States, 
parents of young children have an abundance of 



options for early education. These options include 
state-run pre-kindergarten programs, private pre- 
kindergarten programs, faith-based centers, federal 
Head Start, special education, and family care and 
instruction. Currently, more than 80 percent of all 
four-year-old children are enrolled in some form 
of preschool.®® 

In 2008, total enrollment in state-funded pre-K 
education reached 1.1 million children nationally, 
■with state-funded preschool programs available in 
38 states.®® State funding for pre-kindergarten was 
$1 billion (23 percent) higher than 2007 figures.®^ 
In addition, children from low-income families are 
eligible for the federal Head Start program, which is 
available in every state. Since low-income families 
already have access to taxpayer-subsidized pre- 
school, an expanded federal role in preschool edu- 
cation would represent a subsidy to middle class 
and wealthy households. 

Potential for Government to Crowd Out the 
Private Sector. Eighty percent of children in pre- 
school are in early education programs run by pri- 
vate pro^viders.®^ Eederal provision of preschool 
would likely displace private pro^viders or burden 
them with hea^vy regulation. Any new federal role 
in preschool should take this fact into consider- 
ation, and any early education proposals should 
allow funding to follow children to the preschool 
providers of their parents’ choice. 

Failure of Existing Federal Early Childhood 
Education Programs. Head Start is the largest recip- 
ient of federal preschool funding. Administered by 
the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
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(HHS) and operated by the Administration for Chil- 
dren and Families, Head Start provides early educa- 
tion, nutrition, and health services to low-income 
families throughout the United States. Created by 
President Lyndon Johnson, Head Start currently 
operates in every state as well as Washington, D.C., 
and U.S. territories. In 2008, Head Start appropria- 
tions reached $7.1 billion.^^ Head Start received an 
additional $2.1 billion in funding in 2009 through 
the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act,^*^ and 
in 2008, enrollment exceeded 900,000 children.^^ 

In April 2009, a “dear colleague” letter was circu- 
lated by House Members requesting a $1 billion 
increase for Head Start in fiscal year (FY) 2010. The 
letter stated that such an increase would be a “down 
payment” on the Zero to Five early education plan 
championed by President Obama. ^ If the $ 1 billion 
request is granted. Head Start funding will reach 
$8.1 billion in 2010, not including the $2.1 billion 
one-time infusion of funding received through the 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act. 

Despite investments of more than $100 billion 
since 1965,^^ Head Start has delivered question- 
able results. A 2005 HHS study of low-income 
preschoolers revealed that Head Start had no 
effect on preschoolers in half of the 30 measured 
categories. Four-year-olds showed improvement 
only in six of the 30 categories measured, and 
showed no effect on behavior. For both three- 
and four-year-olds, no significant impact was 



found in the areas of oral comprehension, phono- 
logical awareness, or early mathematics.^^ 

In 2003 HHS concluded that “Head Start chil- 
dren are not adequately prepared for school, and 
those who have been in the program still enter 
kindergarten lagging far behind the typical Amer- 
ican child in skills needed for school readiness. 
The conclusions, based on an HHS report of the 
same year, highlighted the inability of Head Start 
to eliminate the gap in skills needed by students 
before starting school. The report concluded that 
Head Start is not achieving its purpose of fostering 
school readiness. 

Lessons for Policymakers 

As Congress considers plans to create a new fed- 
eral program to encourage states to implement gov- 
ernment-funded universal preschool, policymakers 
should consider all the available empirical evidence 
from preschool programs. A broader examination of 
research evidence from existing preschool programs 
casts doubt on supporters’ claims that new spend- 
ing on universal preschool programs will yield 
meaningful long-term benefits for students. 

Specifically, Members of Congress should con- 
sider the experience of Georgia and Oklahoma — 
states that have offered universal preschool for more 
than a decade. Despite considerable taxpayer invest- 
ments for universal preschool — $4,200 and $7,400 
per student in Georgia and Oklahoma, respectively — 
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neither state has experienced significant sustained 
improvement in students’ academic achievement as 
measured by the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress fourth-grade reading examination. In 
fact, Oklahoma has seen declines in fourth-grade 
reading. This evidence casts into doubt that a federal 
universal preschool would yield the significant long- 
term benefits that supporters promise. 

Conclusion 

In his speech on education in March, President 
Obama declared that “Secretary Duncan will use 



only one test when deciding what ideas to support 
with your precious tax dollars: It’s not whether an 
idea is liberal or conservative, but whether it 
works. The experiences in Georgia and Okla- 
homa suggest that a federal program to encourage 
states to offer universal preschool would be costly 
and ineffective in delivering the significant, long- 
term benefits that its supporters promise. 

— Lindsey M. Burke is a Research Assistant in the 
Domestic Policy Studies Department at The Heritage 
Foundation. 
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